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THE WAR—HOW IT BEGAN, AND WHAT KEEPS IT UP. 


How came it to pass’ ‘nat is what 
will perplex the future historian, and 
amaze other generations, to understand 
how the people of the North, a majori- 
ty of whom are neither Abolitionists 
nor thieves, could devote their blood 
and treasure to the support of a war 
for Abolition and plunderg For,. by 
the time the historian deals with this 
bloody business, all men will see and 
confess that when the motives of Abo- 
lition and plunder are substracted from 
the war, there is nothing left. This 
will be plain enough ; but how came 
the people to lend their reason to the 
support of such monstrous crimes? 
That will be the question over which 
the mind of the historian will stumble 
and flounderr To seek for an explana- 
tion of the brutalizing absurdity in 
the patriotism of the people, will only 
lead the enquirer further from the 
point of truth, and embarrass his path 
with endless mazes of contradiction. 
It was not reason, nor patriotism, but 
passion and a fondness for excitement 
and novelty, that beguiled the people 
into the support of a war from which 
every virtuous instinct of their hearts 
recoiled. The besetting weakness of 
the northern people of the United 


States is a love of novelty and excite- 
ment, and a proneness to run after won- 
ders. Within ten years we have had 


* six or seven popular excitements which, 


each in its turn, entirely eclipsed the 
wildest moment of the war furore. 1. 
There came the Jenny Lind excitement, 
when the whole people were made 
crazy by the tricks of an adroit show- 
man, to see and hear a singing woman, 
who, with confessed merits, was infe- 
rior as an artiste and as an accem- 
plished lady, to some who preceded, 
and to many who have followed her. 
Such was the popular madness that 
many went two thousand miles to see 
her. Men that could poorly afford the 
price of an ordinary ticket to the epera, 
paid ten, and twenty, and thirty dol- 
lars to hear her. Others paid a thou- 
sand dollars for a faverite seat. Octo- 
genarians and unmusical fossils, came 
from the frigid land of Maine to New 
York, at ruinous expense, to hear five 
or six songs, wher they knew not the 
difference between a soprano and a cen- 
tralto voice, and perhaps could not tell 
Old Hundred from Yankee Doodle. 
The whole land seemed to be possessed 
of a musical devil. And yet it was 
not love of music; it was net appre- 
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ciation of art that lay at the bottom of 
all this madness—it was love of excite- 
ment, and the charm of novelty. Those 
who are not ashamed of the whole 
thing have long been laughing at the 
follies of that hour. The goddess of 
their idolatry is fallen from the high 
pedestal of air on which they enthron- 
ed her, and, were she to return, she 
would not meet with a reception fairly 
due to her merits. 

2. The Kossuth flood deluged the 
land. The victim of Russio-Austrian 
despotism—of Russian inhumanity and 
butchery—found not an asylum, but a 
home ; not a welcome, but an adora- 
tion. The demonstrations in his behalf 
were more like the confused and noisy 
ebullitions of bedlam, than the ration- 
al welcome of a great nation to an 
orator, a man of genius, and the repre- 
sentative of a wronged but gallant 
people. Every body, of both sexes, 


ran over each other, wildly rushing to 


lay their offerings at his feet. Capi- 
talists and paupers vied with each 
other in exchanging their gold for 
stock in his new air-kingdom, which 
was to be built, by permission of the 
gods, on the solid foundations of the 
smoke that arose from the ashes of an 
extinguished nation. Dared any man 
doubt the success of the project, he 
was instantly knocked down, as a first 
instalment on the punishment due to 
his infidelity. Fair women boasted 
that they had received a kiss from the 
great Hungarian, and men bragged, 
in bar-rooms, that their wives had been 
kissed by his Secretary. Since the 
world began the like was never seen. 
But the philosopher would have search- 
ed in vain under all this froth and bub- 
ble for anything resembling a genuine 
abhorrence of Russio-Austrian barbar- 


ism, or a rational sympathy with the 
slaughtered rights of a crushed and 
bleeding nation. It was all due to the 
same characteristic passion for novel- 
ty and fondness for excitement, which 
had just before driven the people wild 
after a singing-woman. 

8. Next came the Atlantic cable fu- 
rore—a grand, self-glorifying jubilee, 
over a project that lay cold and still 
in the bowels of the ocean, a gigantic 
failure, even while we were glorifying 
about it. No matter for that. The 
success or non-success was not the un- 
derlying fountain of popular inspira- 
tion. An opportunity to demonstrate, 
a chance for jubilees and grand pro- 
cessions—that was the source of the 
mighty avalanche of men and women 
that poured through the streets and 
alleys of all our towns and cities. 
Little hdl we to boast of the cable, 
even had it proved a success. Our 
share in its construction was ridicu- 
lously small. The project originated 
in England. Nearly all the capital 
was furnished by England. All the 
work was done by English machinery 
and English hands ; and when the ca- 
ble was laid, it began and ended on 
English territory. But, with charac- 
teristic adroitness, we took all the glo- 
ry and jubileed over it. Not that we 
are ambitious for glory, but that we 
are always ready for a jubilee, without 
very nice discrimination as to the pro- 
priety or impropriety, the right or 
wrong of the thing. The cable gave 
us our good time, our feasts and pa- 
rades, and what care we that it lies 
there alone in the depths of the sea, 
covered with cockles, the monument of 
nothing but an exploded admiration ! 

4. After this came the Japanese ex- 
citement, when all our men, and wo 
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men, too, ran mad after a Japanese 
Tommy. Twelve or fourteen shrunk 
specimens of humanity, the represnta- 
tives of uncivilization in government, 
and of heathenism in religion, with faces 
more like devils than men, were wor- 
shipped like gods for the time, and run 
after by all the wealth and fashion and 
beauty of the land. Tommy, it was 
said, received a basket full of love- 
letters a day from the fair daughters 
of America. Everything was Japan- 
ese. A stranger who did not under- 
stand this thing, who did not know 
that there was no real meaning in all 
this madness, would have concluded 
that the American people were about 
to throw away their civilization, reli- 
gion, and manners, for those of Japan. 
It was all over in thirty days. The 


very instant the papers ceased to fan 
the flames, the Japan fire went out, 


and let nothing but its smoke to remind 
us of our indecent follies. 

5. Right upon the heel of this na- 
tional Japanese fandango, came the 
Prince of Wales, when, behold, our 
women forgot Tommy; our men ceased 
to worship the pigtails, and, like so 
many geese chasing a bug, all ran af- 
ter a boy, because he was the eldest 
son of the Queen of England, and heir- 
apparent to the throne. They ran af- 
ter him as they had after Jenny Lind, 
Kossuth, the cable, Tommy, and, 
twenty years before, after Fanny Elsler, 
a dancing woman. The demonstrations 
in honor of the Prince of Wales were 
no more to be taken as expressions in 
favor of the principle of government 
he represented, or of respect for the 
person of the boy, than the reception 
of the Japanese was to be looked upon 
as an endorsement, by the American 
people, of the civilization and customs 


of Japan. There wasno endorsement 
of anything—no meaning in all these 
popular commotions, beyond the mo- 
mentary gratification of a natural pas- 
sion for novelty and excitement. 

6. Came the war furore, the most 
senseles and reckless of all the delu- 
sions which preceded it. Patriotism 
had no more to do with it than it had 
with the madness about Tommy or 
Jenny Lind. The war excitement was 
manufactured in the same way that all 
the other popular madnesses had been. 
It was gotten up by advertisements, 
play-cards, hand-bills, immense posters, 
transparencies, bands of music, and all 


* the tricks usually resorted to in politi- 


cal campaigns. All the demagogues 
in the country, of all parties, rushed 
into it with the basest motives—some 
for money, some for office, some for the 
emancipation of negroes, but the great 
mass of the people were in it from no 
motive whatever, but from passion, no- 
velty and excitement. They were 
within the circle of the all devouring 
whirlpool that swept on, gathering 
everything to its abyssmal centre. 
They were committed to the war with- 
out meaning it, without knowing it ; 
certainly without endorsing a single 
object for which it was really com- 
menced. With them it was a joliy 
lark in the beginning, a grand military 
spree of thirty days. Had they be- 
lieved the few who told them what it 
was all about, not one in five thousand 
would have gone into it for thirty min- 
utes. Certainly, eight out of ten would 
sooner have joined an army to hang 
all the Abolitionists than to free the 
negroes. The Administration knew 
this, and cunningly kept its real pur- 
pose in the background for months, 
while it placarded all the walls with a 
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red and yellow patriotism, and plied 
vigorously all the varied machinery of 
tricks for keeping up the popular ex- 
citement. At first men were asked to 
go merely to defend their capitol. The 
capitol-in-danger trick was played, and 
successfully, at least a dozen times. 
Indeed, the three first great armies 
were obtained under the cry “the ca- 
pitol is in danger !” And so the capi- 
tol was in danger, but not from Jeff. 
Davis—for, at that time, it is certain 
that he never entertained a thought of 
seizing it—but from the Abolition ca- 
bal which has, for the present, fasten- 
ed on the ruins of a free government 
the most foolish, impudent, and abomi- 
nable despotism that exists in any civ- 
ilized country on the face of the earth. 
Had Mr. Lincoln begun his war with 
the Proclamation of Emancipation, he 
could not have raised an army suffi- 
cient for a respectable provost-guard 
for the city of Washington. So anx- 
ious were they to keep the idea that 
the war was for the nezroes, out of 
the mind of the people, that men were 
threatened with assassination in New 
York and other cities, for saying that 
the Proclamation of Lmancipation 
would come as soon as the public sense 
should be sufficiently demoralized to 
bear it. Men were sent to bastiles for 


publicly declaring that the war was. 


not for the restoration «f the Union. 
What do we hear now? Vice-Presi- 
dent Hamlin tells the pe: ple that those 
who plead for “the rest: ation of the 
Unien as it was are d>magogues;” 
that the idea of “restor’ng the Union 
under the Constitution «s it is, is non- 
sense, and bad nonsens» at that.” The 
same thing was said by t!:c leaders of 
the Republican party, o. the floor of 
gress, mere than a year «~o; but they 


did not say it until they believed they 
had sufficiently demoralized and de- 
monized the public mind to safely an- 
nounce their negro-freeing and revo- 
lutionizing programme, nor until they 
had weeded out of the army all such 
Conservative, and honestly disposed 
Generals as McClellan, Fitz John Por- 
ter and Buel. During all this time the 
people were played upon by the same 
arts and tricks that showmen use to 
excite the public. Handbills, posters, 
public meetings, bands of music, kept 
up such a show and din, and excite- 
ment, that the masses had not one mo- 
ment’s rest from the perpetual call up- 
on their imaginations and passions. 
Every device was invented to keep 
them from reflecting upon the objects 
and probable results of the war. The 
most appalling stories, the most horri- 
ble lies, of ‘‘ southern barbarity,” were 
invented, and published in a hundred 
newspapers, which were degraded to 
mere organs of the most profligate sen- 
sation and disgusting falsehood. The 
brutal acts of the Abolitionists were 
published as the deeds of Southerners, 
and an army of correspondents, of such 
wretches as will blaspheme for bread, 
kept busy at the vile work of manu- 
fa :turing instances of southern cruelty. 
Such were and are the appliances re- 
lied upon to get up and keep on the 
war for Abolition and disunion. 

But all this was not sufficient. The 
Democratic party was in the way, and 
such a war could neither be started 
nor carried on until the principles of 
that party were somehow suppressed, 
and its organization demoralized. How 
could this be done? That party had 
stood, from the time of Jefferson to the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, upon one plat- 
form touching the rights of the States, 
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and the limitations of the powers of 
the General Government. It seemed 
too much to expect that a party which 
had grown up with the Republic, and 
become identified with every step of 
its progress, should eat itself up in an 
hour, or turn its back upon the profes- 
sions and principles of a life-time, and 
join its enemies, for the purpose of de- 
stroying the very foundations. of self- 
government, which were the soul and 
life of the Revolution, and constitute 
the pillars on which the whole edifice 
of Amcrican liberty rests. It seemed 
toe much ; but it must be accomplish- 
ed, or the war could not go on. Doug- 
las had just died. There was one leader 
who could neither be intimidated nor 
bribed, well out of the way. That is 
what Mr. Forney meant in his late 
speech at Gettysburg, when he said he 
“believed that Douglas died at the 
right time.” For Abolitionism he did, 
but for his country, alas! at the wrong 
time. For, had Douglas lived, we 
should never have seen the desolation, 
despotism and blood, we now witness. 
One Democratic leader of the power of 
Senator Douglas, could have saved his 
country, by preventing the great De- 
mocratic party from lapsing into a 
mere ally of Abolitionism. But Doug- 
las dead, the first step of the Admin- 
istration was to see how many of the 
supposed Democratic leaders could be 


. bought up or bought off by office, by 
contracts, or whatever else appealed. 


to the selfishness and wickedness of 
man, and the rest it proposed to si- 
lence by intimidation. This trick so 
well succeeded that, thus far, the De- 
mocratic masses, who have never been 
for the war, have not been rallied 
to the polls except as disgusted allies 
of Abolitionism and its war. New 





Jersey and Connccticut are the only 
exception. In New Jersey the Demo- 
cracy has been perfectly triumphant, 
as it was also in Connecticut, though 
there it was defrauded of its victory 
by the votes of 5,000 Federal soldiers, 
picked out and sent home pledged to 
vote against it. The Democratic party 
cannot succeed, ought not to succeed, 
and we pray God it never may succeed 
as an ally of the Abolition party and 
of its war for disunion Whenever it 
throws its banners boldly out, in 
square, defiant opposition to every 
principle, deed and measure of the Ad- 
ministration, and when it abandons its 
cowardly policy of silence and submis- 
sion, the days of redemption and vic- 
tory will return, and with them the sal- 
vation of our country. The Abolition- 
ists have carried their bloody cause 
entirely by shouting, placarding, and 
demonstrating ; the only way to meet 
them is by counter-shouting, placard- 
ing, and demonstrating. If they fill 
the air with the noise of a thousand de- 
vils, let us drown it with the shouts of 
ten thousand freemen. That will do 
the business for them. They who 


. make the most noise will be sure of 


the crowd. This is the sole secret of 
their success. We have all the ele- 
ments of popular thunder, whenever 
we get the pluck and manhood to-use 
them. Humanity is on our side. Law, : 
Constitution and liberty are with us. 
The history and legends of the country 
are in our hands. We have all the 
means for demonstrating them into de- 
feat and eternal disgrace, whenever, 
disregarding the councils of cowardly 
or suborned leaders, we pitch in af- 
ter the real ancient style of campaign- 
ing. The State of New York was cer- 
tainly lost at the late fall election, by 
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the foolishness, cowardice, or treach- 
ery of those who managed the cam- 
paign. In the first place, the platform 
was such a tub thrown out to Mr. Lin- 
coln’s whales, that thousands of Demo- 
crats could not be induced to vote at 
all; and then the style of the cam- 
paign was apologetic and cowardly. 
A few men, picked out for their “ pru- 
dence,” were sent forth to address the 
people with meal in thcir mouths, and 
gloves on their fingers, instructed to 
be particularly careful how they han- 


dled the war, and to be very moderate 


and cautious in the language they 
used. The result, of course, was a 
most disgraceful but just defeat. The 
true policy was to have gone out cla- 
rion-tongued against the Administra- 
tion—telling the whole truth, in the 
strongest, language—that this war is 
for the negro—that it is impossible to 
save the Union by war—that the war 
is rendering reconstruction impossible 
—that the war is used to destroy even 
the northern States, to subjugate them 
to the status of military districts, and 
to establish a permanent military des- 
potism in the place of the States—that 
the war is really as much against the 
northern States as the southern, and 
that thus far it has been much more 
successful in destroying our liberty 
than theirs—that it is without the least 
warrant in the Constitution, and was 
never intended as a remedy for seces- 
sion—that it was begun by the Aboli- 
tionists for disunion, and will effect its 
damnable purposes, unless stopped ! 
All this should be said in no soft and 
cautious language, but in words as fer- 
vent and loud as a man utters when 
his house is on fire. There is cowar- 
dice or knavery on every inch of 
ground trodden by this cat-footed po- 


licy, which counsels submission to acts 
of atrocity and despotism, committed 
in violation of the organic laws of the 
Republic. Is there no inspiration in 
these magnificent lines of Horace, to 
stir the sluggish souls who know the 
crimes of this Administration, but dare 
not venture upon the full measure of 
truth and justice against it : 


Justum & tenacem propositi virum, 
Noncivium Ador prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis Tyranm 
Mente quatit solida, neque Auster 
Dux inquieti tenbidus Adria, 
Nec fulminantis magna Jovis m wz: 
Si fractus ilabatur Orbis, 
Impavidum ferient Ruine. 


Ho whe by principle is swayed, 
In truth and justice still the same, 
Is neither of the crowd afraid, 
Though error broils the state in flame, 
Nor to a haughty tyrant’s frown will stoop, 
Nor to a raging storm, when all the winds are 


up. 
Shéuld Nature with convulsions shake, 


Struck with the fiery bolts of Jove, 
The final doom and dreadful crack, 

Cannot his constant courage move. 

There were such men in Rome. 
There were such men in America a 
hundred years ago. Where are they 
now? QO, degenerate day! when no 
man has time to save his country from 
the grasp of the tyrant and the fool. 
0, degenerate day ! when all men are 
running railroads, making shoddy, or 
driving other godless machinery of un- 
godly war! But no one rises to the 
full stature of geniune manhood. No 
one dare command the shallow depth 
of waters to be still! No one dare to 
say to the raging fanaticism, your hour 
has come! A war gotten up by pla- 
cards and bell-ringing, kept going by 
the same devices that cunning sbow- 
men use to draw the populace after 
their mountebank performances, deso- 
lates the land, leaving a track of fire 
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. and blood behind it, and, in the future, - 
opening nothing but the torments of 
hell to the imagination of man! A 
shoddy war. A Japanese Tommy war. 
A war that is pasted up, like the post- 
ers of a circus, or a caravan of ele- 
phants and monkeys, on the walls in 
our cities! Respected by nobody— 


believed in by nobody, not even by the 
liars and mountebanks who work the 


machinery for the scenic effect ; but 
run after by everybody, just as every- 
body runs afterall wonderful shows, 
gotten up, like this one, without re- 
gard to expense. That is the rationale 
of the war. It is as thin.and brittle 
as a bubble of glass, and will break 
and vanish as quick, whenever a strong 
man steps upon it. 





PRAYER AFTER THE BATTLE. 


BY CO. CHAUNCEY BURR, 


God givo us light in the darkness, 
God give us comfort in woe, 

Grant that the cup may pass from us, 
Let us not reap as we sow. 


We have shed blood in Thy vineyard, 
We have blasphemed with Thy breath, 
O spare us the fruit of our doing, 
Spare us the harvest of death, 


We have burnt Liberty’s altars, 
Light from the chancel is fled, 

The priests are reeking with slaughter, 
Christ in the churches is dead. 


Father, forget—O forgive us! 
Do not unto us, Lord God, 
As we unto others are doing ; 
O, judge us not out of Thy Word. 


For we have shed blood in Thy vineyard, 
We have blasphemed with Thy breath, 
O, spare us the fruit of our doing, 
Spare us the harvest of death! 
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NATIONAL NOTES vs. LABOR. 


Tur most direct and wanton attack 
that has been made upon the rights of 
independent States, and the interests 
of the sovereign people, by the present 
party in power at Washington, is, be- 
yond all question, the political scheme 
of Mr. Chase to consolidate political 
power through the operation of some 
8,000 issuers of irredeemable paper, 
which he calls “a national currency,” 
but which are, in fact, cheats to rob 
the working man of the proceeds of his 
daily labor. The issue of any kind of 


paper promise to circulate as money, 
is a fraud upon the producer, because 
its tendency is to give him less of mo- 
ney’s worth than he would get if he 
was paid in specie. 


This is so well 
known, that even the advocates of the 
old United States Bank scheme, which 
was opposed by Mr. Chase before love 
of place tempted him to use the paper 
system as a means of personal ad- 
vancement, were not slow in denounc- 
ing it. Daniel Webster, the earnest 
champion of the Bank, exclaimed, “Of 
all the schemes for making the poor 
poorer, and the rich richer, for getting 
the produce of the laborer and giving 
it to the schemer and the idler, irre- 
deemable paper money is the most in- 
sidious, as it is the most effective.” 
This is undoubtedly the effect of the 
paper system ; but its first effect is to 
cause an appearance of prosperity, 
which lasts a litile while, until revul- 
sion ensues. It is for this object that 
Mr. Chase projected it. He calculates 
that the stage of inflation will last un- 
til he can reach the Presidential chair. 
What future ruin may then overwhelm 


the people, is to his cold and selfish 
heart a matter of supreme indiffer- 
ence. The poor may groan for centu- 
ries in debt ; the country languish in 
decay, and our institutions change to 
any form of despotism, but what is all 
that to S. P. Chase? It is for this 
alone that the National Banking plan 
has been projected. We may briefly 
state some of its features : 

1. The notes are issued to the amount 
of 90 per cent. of the market value of 
the bank’s capital. 

2. They are not redeemed in specie 
at all. ' 

3. They are redeemed only in green- 
backs. 

4, They are a legal tender between 
the Government and its creditors, ex- 
cept wealthy stockholders, who get 
coin. 

5. The issuers may be made depo- 
sitors of the government money, at 
the will of Mr. Chase, and during his 
pleasure. . 

6. The capital ($300,000,000) au- 
thorized, is one-half to be apportioned 
by Mr. Chase, at his pleasure. 

7. All the public expenditures are to 
be made in these notes. 

8. The law requires 25 per cent. law- 
ful money to be kept on hand by each 
bank, but its own notes, deposited in 
another national bank, may be called 
lawful money on hand. 

The distinguishing features of the 
new bank scheme is, that no prudent 
capitalist will touch it, unless drawn 
into it from political obligations— 
while, on the other hand, schemers and 
adventurers rush into it, because they 
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have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. This is a time of great paper 
inflation, when it is dangerous to lend, 
because values on which credits are 
based will collapse and ruin the lend- 
ers. The banking law, without doubt, 
will be set aside as unconstitutional, 
or repealed by the first Congress pos- 
sessed of its senses. Lither of these 
events will leave the stockholders in 
the position of individual partners, 
each liable for all the debts, notes, 
and all payable in specie, and hundreds 
may be ruined. These are some of the 
contingencies that business men will 
not encounter, even for the bribes of 
public deposits. When, therefore, Mr. 
Chase desired to get up a tax bank in 
New York, the attempt failed repeat- 
edly. Finally, the order went forth 
that the Government defendants should 
be whipped in and compelled to start 
the bank. The subscription books 
were closed Dec. 17, and Mr. Opdyke, 
the dispenser of Astor-House patron- 
age, the eminent shoddy commissioner, 
the gun contractor, and Treasury pa- 
rasite-general, was compelled to take 
the Presidency, and the list was filled 
out with the names of Treasury bro- 
kers, stock agents, and speculators, 
who hope to use the Government mo- 
ney in stock gambling ; each putting 
down his name with fear and tremb- 
ling, only anxious to dispose of his 
stock as soon as possible, and get clear 
of the scrape. The other side of the 
question is that of irresponsible bank- 
ers. Thus, the law allows a capital of 
fifty thousand dollars, one-third, or six- 
ten thousand dollars must be paid up; 
one-third of that, or say six thousand 
dollars must be expended for United 
States 6 per cent. etock, to be deposit- 
ed with the Treasury The banker 


gets in return five thousand four hun- 
dred dollars in circulating notes; with 
these he buys as much more stock, and 
receives four thousand six hundred and 
sixty dollars more notes, with which 
he again buys stock. This process, 
repeated seven times, gives the banker 
thirty thousand dollars 6 per cent. 
stock, deposited with the Treasury, 
on which he draws 6 per cent for in- 
terest in gold, or one thousand eight 
hundred dollars, and the people hold 
$27,396 of his notes, which are re- 
deemable only in greenbacks at the 
banker’s counter. But the bank may 
be located in some inaccessible spot, 
and the notes can then be redeemed 
only at a broker’s at a discount. This 
“broker is the issuer himself, and he 
will charge from 2 to 5 discount. He 
may redeem the whole six times in a 
year, giving him, perhaps, 20 per cent. 
on his circulation. His profits will 
then be, on an investment of one thou- 
sand six hundred dollars, as follows : 

$30,000 Stock, interest in gold - - - - $1,800 
27,896 Notes, redemptions 

10,000 Capital, in 5 per cent legal ten- 

ders, for reserve 

Profits on $16,000, 48 per cent.- - - - $7,778 

This the Secretary calls an “ indis- 
pensable permanent currency.” It is 
evident that this depends entirely upon 
continued suspension of specie pay- 
ments. Hence, the whole herd of hew 
banks form an interest to perpetual 
suspension. 

These features, it will be seen at a 
glance, constitute the characteristics 
of a, mere irredeemable bubble cur- 
rency. Every bank is the creature of 
Mr. Chase, and lives on his pleasure, 
since he may give or withhold the pub- 
lic deposits. The expenses of the 
Government are one thousand millions 
per annum. The appropriations this 
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year are already $975,000,000. It is 
intended that the whole of this shall 
be paid out in the notes of these banks. 
Thus, soldiers, contractors, jobbers, 
ofllcers, will all be distributers of these 
bubble bills through the whole mass 
of the people. 

The paper flood starting from those 
banks will pour through countless 
channels over the land, in payment for 
every article of manufacture and pro- 
duction, and is to return to the Trea- 
sury through the hands of Mr. 
Chase’s tax-gatherers, to be lodged 
with his pet banks appointed by him to 
receive it. Thus the thousand mil- 
lions flow out through Mr: Chase’s 
agents rob the people of the proceeds 
of their labor, by depreciation, and 
flow back into the hands of another set 
of Mr. Chase’s agents, to be by them 
used in every county of all the States, 
as a political fund to further Mr. 
Chase’s personal schemes. 

This is the plot. Now, if we recur 
to the reasons for this foul and frau- 
dulent issue of irredeemable paper, we 
shall hardly know which most to ad- 
mire, the hardihood of the scheme it- 
self, or the effrontery of the excuses 
made for it. The only reason given 
by Mr. Chase’s fugleman, Mr. McCul- 
loch, was that the heavy taxation made 
necessary by the war, “ rendered it ne- 
cessary that there should be provided 
for the people a circulation which the 
Government could receive with safe- 
ty.” 

This is the whole story—the only 
plea given for the setting up of a per- 
manent irredeemable paper system for 
the people, while the stock-jobbers, and 
these pet banks themselves, get their 
interest in coin. Now, the currency 
of this country, in times of high pros- 


perity and peace, was composed of 
$300,000,000 of specie, and $200,000,- 
000 of bank notes. This sufficed for 
the whole business of the whole coun- . 
try. There was no want of circula- 
tion; but, on the other hand, we ex- 
ported $40,000,000 of gold per annum 
to make coin for other nations. When 
the war began, Congress authorized 
$50,000,000 of notes, payable in coin 
on demand. Mr. Chase failed to meet 
the demand ; he never paid a dollar. 
Congress then authorized $600,000,000 
of greenbacks, as a legal tender cur- 
rency. Mr. Chase has issued $450,000,- 
000 of these, which, with the bank 
notes, make $600,000,000 of circula- 
tion. This is a pretty abundant cur- 
rency, and the fact that it is so is ma- 
nifest every day in its depreciation. 
For instance, in Canada flour is $4 25 
per bbl., in coin; ten miles south of 


Canada, the same flour is $6 75 per 


bbl., in paper. The consumer is rob- 
bed of $250 by the depreciation of the 
paper, showing its superabundance. 
Those greenbacks are, however, the 
money of the Government. They are 
its own promise, and therefore can be 
“taken by it with safety.” The Con- 
stitutionality of the legal tender is yet 
to be settled. Nevertheless, money is 
abundant, and safe for the Govern- 
ment to take, since it compels all peo- 
ple to take it, except those who are 
rich, and they get gold for their in- 
terest. 

Now, if that paper is abundant, is 
safe and legal, what more does Mr. 
Chase want? What can he have to 
do with any bank scheme? ‘The an- 
swer is plain. The manufacture of 
these notes involves no very consider- 
able patronage, and, therefore, is of no 
political service, There are above 
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1500 banks created by State laws, that 
comprise a large and powerful inter- 
est, if they can be combined under one 
head. Happily, they are not now so 
combined. Each State has, since the 
formation of the Government, had its 
own laws to regulate its own local 
business. Each has perfected a bank- 
ing system, and in some of them, New 
York and New Jersey in particular, 
the people, in the exercise of their so- 
vereign power, the powers declared re 
served to them in the Federal Consti- 
tution, have delegated to their State 
legislators, by the State Constitution, 
declared that no bank shall do business 
within the State, without first “ giving 
ample security for the payment of their 
notes in specie.” 

The issue of greenbacks by the Fe- 
deral Government does not attack this 
right ; but if the Treasury can go a 
step further, and force upon each State 
banks under Mr. Chase, and which do 
not pretend ever to pay a dollar in spe- 
cie, then the State sovereignty and 
State banks fall together to the ground, 
and the whole banking system and mo- 
ney power of the country becomes 
consolidated in the hands of Mr. Chase, 
with “power to bind or to loose,” to 
give or withhold Government patron- 
age. The whole machinery will be in 
his hands, and $300,000,000 of irre- 
deemable paper may be issued at his 
bidding. ‘This political scheming has 
evidently been well advanced; but 
what has the Treasury gained? In- 
stead of six hundred million dollars of 
grecenbacks, legal tenders issued di- 
rect from the Treasury, we have some 
three hundred million dollars of green- 
back shadows, issued by three thou- 
sand banks, not a legal tender, but re- 
deemable in greenbacks. There will 


be gold for the rich, greenbacks for the 
pet banks, and greenbacks diluted for 
the people. 

The depreciation will be greater, be- 
cause the notes, at a discount from the 
place of redemption, will be at a dis- 
count even for greenbacks. Thus, 
suppose Mr. Chase has given Mr. Op- 
dyke a contract for army blankets: 
to make them, the wool must be 
bought ; Mr. Chase gives him in pay- 
ment Oregon national bank notes; 
Mr. Opdyke gives those to the far- 
mer for the wool; the farmer wants 
the pay in negotiable money, at a 
moment when, as now, greenbacks 
are scarce ; he must lose the discount, 
or expense of sending these notes to 
Oregon for redemption in greenbacks, 
probably 2 per cent. Thus Mr. Op- 
dyke draws interest on his own stock, 
for his own use, in gold from the Trea- 
sury. He receives, in pay for his ar- 
my contract, greenbacks that are at a 
discount of 36 per cent. to day, for 
gold, and pays to the farmer national 
notes that are at a discount of 2 per 
cent. for greenbacks. The diluting ‘ 
scale runs down as we approach the 
producer of wealth. This is what the 
people get. Now let us see what the 
Treasury gets. In order to issue notes 
the banker must deposit United States 
stock, and he does so and receives 90 
per cent. of the market value in circu- 
lation notes. If he deposits 6’s of 
1881, he gets for each one thousand 
dollar bond one thousand dollars in 
notes to circulate, and he also draws 
$60 per annum interest in gold, on his 
bond deposited. Thisis equal to 9 14 
per cent. per annum in paper, and he 
lends his circulating notes at 7 per 
cent., making 16 1-4 per cent. per an- 
num, which the producer must pay. 
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The Treasury, on an issue of three 
hundred million of dollars, now author- 
ized, will have to pay eighteen million 
of dollars per annum interest, in gold, 
to Mr. Chase’s pet banks, for the pri- 
vilege of issuing the notes redeemable 
in greenbacks, instead of issuing the 
greenbacks themselves. Why should 
the country pay eighteen millions of 
dollars in gold per annum to issue pa- 
per, which may be done without any 
expense at all but the printing? The 
whole operation is a barefaced rob. 
bery of the public, to build up a poli- 
tical scaffolding for Mr. Chase’s indi- 
vidual aggrandizement. 

The pestilent issues should be scout- 
ed from every neighborhood; each 
State should make it a misdemeanor to 
attempt to pass one of the notes. 
Every farmer, working man, mechanic, 
should demand pay in gold, Constitu. 
tional coin, for what he has to sell, 


whether labor or produce. There are 
now twenty million dollars in gold ly- 
ing idle in Wall street, while Mr. Chase 
is organizing banks to supply a cur- 
rency. In Canada, on the occasion of 
every bargain, it is stipulated that 
part pay shall be taken in United States 
coin, and yet here the people are com- 
pelled to strike for more pay, because 
they get nothing but Mr. Chase’s frau- 
dulent promises, and he is putting out 
millions more of even less value. Let 
there be one universal strike among 
all people, and that simply the demand 
to be paid in gold and silver. It is the 
only way to save the Government, 
which is jeopardized by the infamous 
schemers who have brought on this 
war, and who seek through paper mo- 
ney to destroy, not only the Union, but 
what remains of popular rights, even 
the right to live by labor. 





TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE NINTH ODE OF THE BOOK OF OVID, 


Seek not to know to-morrow’s doom ; 
That is not ours which is to come. 
The present moment’s all our store ; 
The next, should heaven allow, 
Than this will be no more : 
So all our lives is but one instant now. 
Look on the day you've past 
To be a mighty treasure won : 
And lay each moment out in haste ; 
We're sure to live too fast, 
And cannot live too soon, 
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THE GREAT DEMOCRATIC ARMY OF THE NORTH, TWO MILLIONS 
AND A HALF STRONG. 


Tue following table of votes, cast 
by the Democracy of the North at the 
late elections, will give some idea of 
the material force of that party, when- 
ever it makes up its mind that the 
usurpations and despotism of the Lin- 
coln Administration are no longer to 
be endured : 


DEMOCRATIC VOTES IN TIE NORTH IN 1863. 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


But this table does not show the en- 
tire strength of the Democratic party. 
In many of the States nothing like a 
full vote of the party was polled at 
the late elections, because thousands, 
who have never acquiesced in the po- 
licy of giving any support whatever 
to the Abolition war, refused to vote 
at all, and will never vote again until 
a policy which sacrifices principle is 
abandoned. But the late message and 
proclamation of the President so plain_ 
ly announce the programme of dis. 
union and State annihilation, for the 
sake of abolishing slavery, that no 
man can hereafter support the war who 


does not throw himself clear over into 
the filthy pool of Abolitionism. It is 
safe to say that there are vast num- 
bers who did not vote with the Demo- 
cratic party at the last election, who 
will, now that the Administration has 
boldly announced its policy of war for 
the negro, and for State annihilation, 
array themselves on the side of the 
Constitutional party, the Democracy, 
at the next election. As a statement 
of probability, these may be divided 
among the States as follows : 


2,005,000 

The above is the probable present 
strength of the opposition to the Re- 
publican programme of State annihila- 
tion, and war for the negroes, as an- 
nounced in the President’s last mes- 
sage and proclamation, without count- 
ing the vote of the Border States of 
Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky. and 
Missouri. The total vote of these States 
at the last Presidential election was, 
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in round numbers, 469,000, of which 
Lincoln had only 23,000, leaving a ma- 
jority of four hundred and forty-six 
thousand against him. Now, although 
three quarters of the citizens of these 
States are kept from voting by Lincoln’s 
bayonets, they are net kept from think- 
ing, hating, and cherishing an all-ab- 
sorbing wish to revenge their wrongs. 
Whenever a conflict begins in the 
North between the friends of white 
supremacy and the advocates of negro- 
equality, all these, who are living, 
must be arrayed against the Abolition- 
ists. To be within the mark, let us 
add, from these border States, three 
hundred thousand to the Democratic 
army of the North, which will make 
the total of the great anti-negro equal- 
ity force almost two millions and a half. 
This, or about this, will be the army 
which the Abolitionists will find both 
in their front and rear, whenever they 
push their negro-freeing despotism so 
far that it can be no longer endured. 
The people do not yet realize that this 
war is for the negro, and not for the 
Union. A great majority of even De- 
mocratic newspapers have treated the 
war as though it were for the white 
race and for the Union. The Presi- 


PARTY OF THE NORTH. 


dent’s last message and Proclamation 
leave them no longer an excuse for de- 
luding the people as to the objects of 
the war. At the next voting the issue 
will be square and sharp between ne- 
gro-equality and negro-subordination. 
But it will be said, if we are only al- 
lowed to vote! Is that a question? Do 
two millions and a half of white men 
ask one-third that number of negro- 
equalizing sneaks whether they shall 
be allowed to vote? Why, whenever 
the Democratic army so please, the 
whole godless band of negro-equalizers 
will be scattered like chaff before a 
whirlwind! Now that the fraud of 
“ the war for the Union” is ended—now 
that the President himself throws off 
the disguise of patriotism, which cov- 
ered his treason heretofore—we shal] 
see that the muster of the army of 
white liberation will begin. Two mil- 
lions and a half strong! Courage, 
freemen! Courage, friends of the 
Union !—of the whole Union! The 
signs are that the great Democratic 
party is about to cease playing the 
part of fail to Mr. Lincoln’s Abolition 
kite. Then, pretty soon, there will be 
an end of Mr. Lincoln and his kite. 





EPIGRAMIC HISTORY OF THE UNION. 


This shall we read in our historic page— 
Freedom was vital-struck by party rage ; 

Lincoln the fever watched, the knife supplied, 
And drove the nation to its suicide. 

Amidst the groans sunk every liberal art, 

That polish life, or humanize the heart ; 

Then fell the States, crushed by the bigot’s hand, 
And truth and freedom perished from the land. 
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THE INFAMOUS MESSAGE AND PROCLAMATION, 


Tr is not much that we shall say 
about Mr. Lincoln’s message, and the 
thing he calls an “ amnesty.” It is 
not deserving of a respectful notice 
from any man who respects himself, 
and loves his country. His terms of 
“ amnesty” are such as no man of hon- 
or can accept, and as none but a dema- 
gogue and knave would offer. The 
oath he prescribes not only requires 
every southern man to swear that he 
will faithfully support all the emanci- 
pation proclamations, passed and to 
come, but he shall devote to death, to 
the Abolition gibbet, all his leaders, 
all his companions in arms, above the 
rank of captain. If there is one man 
in the South who would not sooner die 
than accept such terms, he is fit only 


for the companionship of the basest of 


men. And if there is a human being 
in the North who can restrain his con- 
tempt for the wretch who deliberately 
insults a whole people with an offer of 
such degrading terms, in the name of 
an “amnesty,” he, too, is an abettor 
of assassination and theft. There 
ought to be an indignation mecting 
in every city and village of the North, 
to wipe out the foul stain, which is 
neither more nor less than the offer of 
@ premium upon assassination. It 
simply says to the people of the South, 
you consent to let your negroes run, 
to give up all your property, and turn 
States’ evidence against your compa- 
nions and friends, and come over and 
join us Abolitionists, and help us mur- 
der and rob your neighbors, then you 
shall have our gracious pardon. That, 
is Mr. Lincoln’s “amnesty.” Such 


amnesty as the hawk offers to the dove, 
the wolf to the lamb, the highway man 
to his victim. This message and pro- 
clamation ends all chance of contro- 
versy about the designs of the Admin- 
istration in the prosecution of the war. 
It proves what far-seeing men have 
said from the beginning, that it is a 
war for the negro, with disunion for 
its inevitable result. It shuts the door 
and bolts it against the return of the 
southern States to the fold of the 
Union. It says to them, you shall ne- 
ver, never, never come back, except as 
paupers, or the pensioned assassins of 
your companions and neighbors. Thank 
God this message and proclamation 
drops all disguises. The cloven foot, 
long sneakingly hid under the stolen 
robes of patriotism, is here, at last, 
thrust boldly out into the very face 
and eyes of that non-descript style of 
politicians called the “War Demo- 
cracy,” with this hieroglyphic pronun- 
ciamento blazing at them. No more dodg- 
ing and fault-finding about the manner 
of conducting the war. If you are for 
it at all, you must be for it not to restore 
the Union as tt was, but to abolish sla- 
very. There is no war for the restora 
tion of the Union, and you must take 
the war for its objects, or reject it for its 
objects. All this is impudent, but hon- 
est. Though Mr. Lincoln meant it not 
for honesty. From the depths of his 
shallowness he imagined that he was 
playing the cunningest trick of all the 
games of charlitanery that have dis- 
tinguished his Administration. He 
has adopted a theory implying an im- 
mense confidence in the gullibility of 
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the northern people. His whole pro- 
ceedings, for the last year and a half, 
rests upon the assumption that all who 
are not knaves are fools. And if we 
except the ‘‘ Copperheads,” he has too 
much ground for his conclusion. A 
man who imagines that the Union can 
be restored by war, is fairly an object 
for the sympathy of intelligent men. 
We may pity while we deplore his sim- 
plicity. But the time for pity is pass- 
ed now. This message ends the dis- 
pensation to which pity belongs, and 
begins an era in which infamy and 
eternal shame attach to every man who 
gives further aid or comfort to the 
bloody measures of Mr. Lincoln’s Admi- 
nistration. Support not, help not, from 
this time forward must be the watch- 
word of every man who is not an Abo- 
lition disunionist. Mr. Lincoln has 
run up his black banner so high that 
none can fail to see it. The New York 


World, one of the most persistent war 
papers in the United States, says of 
this document : 


“It is a proposition which the South will 
. feel that it cannot accept without a degree ot 
voluntary self-degradation which every south- 
erner of spirit and character will regard as 
worse than death.” 

It might have truthfully added, that 
there is not one man of honor in the 
Unitee Stares who would not, in his 
heart, despise a southerner who should 
accept so degrading a proposition. 
A proposition which is alike degrad- 
ing to North and South, because it 
strikes.at a principle that is held sa- 
cred by all honorable men everywhere. 
It was meant to insult the whole peo- 
ple of the South. It is a characteris- 
tic jibe of Abolitionism, intended to 


drive men, already goaded to madness, 
to deeper, to unappeasable despera- 
tion. After this Message and Procla- 
mation, there is no longer left a ves- 
tige of hope for the Union, except it 
be in the immediate and determined 
action of the Democratic party in a 
tremendous counter Proclamation. The 
South must be convinced that the 
great Democratic party of the North 
is itself again—is back upon the old 
platform of principle, embraced in the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions of 
1798, on which it firmly, triumphantly 
stood, in every campaign, up to the 
breaking out of this Abolition revolu- 
tion, before it will be possible for her 
to entertain a proposition to return. 
How do we ask her to come back, 
where there are none to welcome her, 
except with hearts of hate and hands 


of blood? How do we ask her to 


come back? On terms that devote 
her people to death, her property to 
annihilation, and her States to oblit- 
eration! Let us pray Almighty God 
that she never will come back on such 
accursed ground as that. If these are 
the only terms offered, then her battles 
are ours! Her cause is ours, for it is 
the cause of self-government, of lib- 
erty, of humanity, and of State sove- 
reignty, recognized. and claimed by 
every State in the Union, and whieh 
is the solid foundation of the Federal 
Government itself. If the Democratic 
party does not immediately and defi- 
antly separate itself from all support 
of this war of Abolition and State an- 
nihilization, then farewell the Union, 
and farewell liberty in the North, if 
not in the South t 
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CONGRESS, AND THE THREATENED IMPEACHMENT OF THE 
PRESIDENT. 


Senator Wuson has given notice of 
@ bill to repeal all laws of Congress 
for the rendition of fugitive slaves. 
Congress has passed two such laws. 
The first in 1793, which was signed by 
Washington. The second in 1850, 
signed by President Fillmore. Mr. 
Wilson’s bill is to repeal both of these 
acts. But, to accomplish his object, 
he must also bring in a bill to repeal 
a portion of the Fourth Article of the 
Constitution, which declares that such 
fugitives “shall be delivered up on 
claim,” to their masters. While this 
article of the Constitution stands, it 
will be the duty of all parties having 
fugitive slaves about them to surren- 
der the same to their masters, “on 
claim,” notwithstanding the acts of 
Congress should be repealed. The 
duty to surrender will be just as bind- 
ing after these acts are repealed as 
before. It is a matter over which Con- 
gress has no control. It can no more 
rescind the article providing for the 
surrender of fugitive slaves, than it 
can the one providing for the election 
of President, or for vesting the legis- 
lativs powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Congress. This duty, to 
give up fugitive slaves to their own- 
ers, is a part of the organic law of 
the laud. Mr. Lincoln’s proclama- 
tions have no more effect upon 
it, in a legal point of view, than a pro- 
clamation from him against the laws 
of marriage would have. Any man 
who obeys one of these illegal procla- 
mations is, in the eyes of the law, 
none the less a felon than if he had 


committed these crimes of his own mo- 
tion. The moment Mr. Lincoln is left 
to be dealt with according tolaw, every 
man whose slaves he has turned loose 
by special order, may arrest and pun- 
ish him for his lawless deeds. This is 
the law ; and should the President fail 
in his designs to revolutionize and des- 
troy the Constitutional Government of 
the United States, no hand but that-of 
death can snatch him from the penal- 
ties of the broken laws. The Consti- 
tution which made him President limits 
his powers to the administration of the 
laws, by Constitutional, and only by 
Constitutional means. If the revolu- 
tionists in Congress repeal every law 
enacted since the establishment of the 
Government, there stands the Consti- 
tution, which Congress cannot repeal. 
That is the master of Congress, as it 
is of the President, and has power to 
hang the President and every member 
of Congress, if they attempt to sub- 
vert or destroy it. The idea that the 
attemptcd secession of the South gives © 
Mr. Lincoln the right to violate and 
destroy the Constitution of his coun- 
try, will be seriously entertained by 
none but fools. Before he can take 
his seat as President, he must take a 
solemn oath to support the Constitu- 
tion. That oath has no exceptions, 
It is just as binding in war as in 
peace. It provides for war as well as 
peace. The President has no more 
right to break it in times of war than 
he has in times of peace. He just as 
much deserves impeachment for vio- 
lating the Constitution in war, as he 
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would for violating it in peace. This 
is plain enough to all who have not 
lost their wits by fanaticism, or some 
other wickedness and folly. It would 
undoubtedly subserve the cause of our 
country, of Constitutional liberty, if 
some brave and patriotic member of 
the present Congress would file arti- 
cles of impeachment against Mr. Lin- 
coln, and put the revolutionists of the 
stripe of Senator Wilson to their wits’ 
ends to defend him, or force them to a 
mortifying retreat behind a gag reso- 
lution to shut off all debate upon the 
matter. This would be forcing from 
their own mouths a confession of the 
truth of the charges brought in the ar- 
ticles of impeachment. For no Presi- 
dent would shrink from the full and 
free investigation of such grave 
charges, if he were conscious that he 
had the law and right on his side. To 
shrink, under such circumstances, 
would be a confession of guilt. Any 
attempt to persecute the member who 
should bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of Congress, would be regarded, 
by the public opinion of the world, as. 
a confession of judgment by the party 
accused. It is rumored that one of 
the ablest legal minds in the United 
States, a man whose patriotism will 
be questioned by no one who is not 
himself a traitor, is already engaged 
on articles of impeachment. It is not, 
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of course, supposed that anything but 
a partizan verdict can be obtained 
from the present Congress, but the 
trial would bring out the dark cata- 
logue of usurpations and crimes to the 
notice and knowledge of the people, 
in a shape easily comprehended, and 
would aid very much in fixing and 
deepening the public conviction that 
the President has no Constitutional 
right to employ an army, even against 
a recreant State, for any other purpose 
than to aid the civil anthorities in en- 
forcing the laws of the Union. Any 
other result would not be a restora- 
tion of the Union. To conquer, to 
subjugate, to wipe out one-third 
of the States, so far from saving 
the Union, would be precisely to 
destroy the Union. And it would 
Be a destruction a thousand times 
worse than secession, because it would 
not only destroy one-third of the States, 
it would destroy the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, and substitute a State-an- 
nihilating, colony-holding despotism 
in its place. 

Let Congress be set to discussing 
the crimes of the President in these 
schemes, involving the destruction of 
the Constitution and the overthrow of 
the Federal Government, as a matter 
of far greater importance to our coun- 
try than another session spent in le- 
gislating for the benefit of negroes. 





EPIGRAM. 


Old Abe’s nearly blind from small pox, it is said ; 
Very well, he’s blinded the naiion! 

So, in his own coin, he is now well repaid— 
An eye for an eye’s just retaliation, 
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A WONDERFUL NEW DICTIONARY. 


Last year we gave a few examples 
from the advance sheets of a new dic- 
tionary, to be published at Constanti- 
nople, some time before the year 2830. 
The author, who is no less than the 
learned Lexiphanes, has politely sent 
us some further speeimens of his great 
forthcoming work, from which we give 
a few specimens for the edification of 
our readers : 

Higgledy-piggledy — Conglomeration 
and confusion ; or the condition of 
America under Republican rule. 

Scribble-scrabble—Pages of inanity ; or 
the great volumes of Mr. Seward’s 
diplomatic correspondence. 

Shilly-shally—Hesitation and irresolu- 
tion ; or Gov. Seymour’s manner of 
removing the convicted Police Com- 
missioners of New York. 

Dingle-dangle—Aerial suspension ; or 
a thing that haunts the imagination 
of the Abolitionists. 

Nincompoop, Ninnyhammer—Assanine 
wretches ; or those Democrats who 
allow themselves to be used as a 
tail to Lincoln’s kite. 

Rigmarole — Discourse, incoherent, 
rhapsodical, and ungrammatical ; or 
President Lincoln’s Messages. 

Ding-dong—Tintinnabulary chimes; or 
Congressional eloquence on the ne- 
gro. 

Crinkum-crankum—Lines of irregulari- 
ty and involution ; or the Army of 
the Potomac’s march to Richmond. 

Feefawfum—Gigantic intonations; or 
Mr. Stanton’s war bulletins. 

Hocus-pocus—Pseudo necromancy; or 
Mr. Chase’s manipulations of the 
currency. 


Zig-zag—Transverse angles; or Beech- 
er’s footpath to the kingdom of hea- 
ven. 

Tit-for-tat—Adequate retalliation ; or 
what those who have been unlaw- 
fully imprisoned by Lincoln and his 
satraps mean to do when their day 
comes. 

Helter-skelter—Quasi hilariter & cele- 

riter ; 7. e.. motion of equal jocundity - 
and velocity; or the gait of Mr. 
Lincoln to the end of his tether. 

Mum-chance—Mental torpidity ; or the 
retiring Mayor of New York city. 

Three sheets-in-the-wind—Three quar- 
ters drunk ; or the normal condition 
of the Governors of Pennsylvania 
and Illinois. 

Topsy-turvy—An inversion of capitals 
and fundamentals; or the brain of 
the President. 

See-saw—Alternate preponderation; or 
the vibration of Mr. Lincoln between 
the Sewards and Sumners. 

Willy-nilly—The execution of an act 
without the consent of another ; or 
the presence of the Border members 
in Congress, against the will of the 
people they profess to represent. 

Tittle-tattle—F utile talk ; or the inter- 
views of the Conservatives with the 
President. 

Hodge-podge—A culinary mixture of 
heterrogeneons ingredients—-discor- 
dant combinations ; or the harmony 
between the fighting bull-dogs of 
Tammany and the lambs of Mozart. 
This great work of the learned and 

truly accomplished Lexiphanes, will © 

be completed in 3000 folio volumies, 
and will, as we said, appear some time 
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within the coming nine hundred years; 
copyright secured. Subscriptions re- 
ceived by Abraham Lincoln, Esq., 
Washington, and at the office of the 
Evening Post and the Tribune, New 


York city. The learned author avers 
that we are the only editor in the 
United States to whom he shall submit 
the advance sheets of his astonishing 
labors. 
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We are happy to announce that after 
three years of digging, popping, and 
swearing before Charleston, during 
which time we have been successful in 
nothing but lying, we at last have a 
sure thing of it, and shall bring that 
ungodly city to ashes within the next 
sixty days. The splendid invention 
to which we shall owe these magnifi- 
cent results, it is said, is due to the 
genius of Mr. Lincoln alone. He pro- 
poses to sail up Charleston Harbor 
with a hundred thousand tin life boats 
at the same instant of time. Each 
boat to be just large enough to hold 
three men, two to row and one to steer, 
each man to be armed with a pot of 
Greek fire. Whilst these boats would 
not be invulnerable to the rebel batte- 
ries, they would be so to musketry, 


and they will be so small and light 
that they will skip like arrows over the 
waves, without coming in contact-with 
the torpedoes and obstructions. Mr. 
Lincoln reasons that, even granting 
the rebels to let fly a thousand batte- 
ries at this tin fleet, only a small por- 
tion of the 100,000 could be hit, and 
he thinks it safe to reckon on 50,000 
reaching the city. This would land 


“a hundred and fifty thousand men in 


the city, each armed with a suffocating 
stink-pot of Greek fire. In less than 
twenty minutes the whole city would 
be in flames with such a fire as would 
exterminate the devils in hell. That 
will be the end of Charleston, and of 
every human being in it. Itis said that 
our soldiers are impatient for the hour 
of the grand experiment to arrive. 
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—Here Taz Ory Guarp proposes to chat 
with its readers and coriespondents, and to 
insert the waifs of thought that do not grow 

into an article. Its editor, now relieved of 
all care of the business department, hopes 
also to be able to comply with some of the 
many invitations he has received to address 
his fellow-citizens in different parts of the 
country. Hitherto his visits have necessa- 
rily been confined mainly to the free Re- 
public of New Jersey, or within easy dis- 
tance of New York. Now, however, he fond- 
ly dreams of seeing the Democracy of some 
of the more distant provinces of Abraham I. 
In the meantime he trusts that all who re- 
ceive the present number, and like it, will get 
their neighbors to subscribe. Toe Op 
Gvanp is determined to be the most wide 
awake campaign document published, and as 
it is the only Democratic monthly magazine 
now issued, it ought to have 100,000 circu- 
lation. The publishers have determined to 
send the January number to all the old sub- 
scribers, not doubting that each will prompt- 
ty renew. Any of the old subscribers who 
have not received all the numbers of the last 
votume, will have them sent immediately by 
writing to this office. 

—We give our subscribers in this number 
an excellent likeness of the Mayor elect of 
this city, the Hon. C. Godfrey Gunther. Mr. 
Gunther is a gentleman of the highest stand- 
ing as a merchant and a citizen. Tax-pay- 
ers, of all parties, seem to feel a satisfaction 
that is unalloyed at his election, except pos- 
sibly a few bigots may be mortified that so 
staunch and unyielding a Constitutional man 
should be elected Mayor by such a sweeping 
majority. Mr. Gunther's political opinions 

are well reflected in the extract which is 
adopted as the motto on the engraving which 
accompanies this number. 

—We have information (we do not vouch 
for its credibility) that the President is busy 
preparing a metsage —if, indeed, it be not an 
order—to Congress, setting forth that in con- 
sequence of the New Style, a bill should at 
once be passed altering the diurnal calcula- 


tion of time. It will propose that the morn- 
ing be put back twelve hours, so that it will 
not commence untill twelve at noon ; noon 
and night, like the States, to be annihilated, 
and the evening not to end until day-break. 
This will be agreeable to the President’s idea, 
that ‘“‘we mus: forget the dogmas of the dead 
past, and rise with the occasion.” The pub- 
lic is on tiptoe to see how many Democratic 
Congressmen will vote for this New Style. It 
is also said that Mr. Sumner is about to in- 
troduce a resolution to abolish the title of 
the Christiam era and substitute the Lincoln era. 
It may possibly bother some few Democratic 
members to go for it, but if it can somehow 
be coupled with a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, they will contrive to swallow it, 

—Voltaire has said that ‘‘We shall never 
again behold the time when a Duke De La 
Rochefoucault might go from the conversa- 
tion of a Pascal or Arnauld to the theatre of 
Corneille.” Nor will the day ever return 
when a Pericles, after walking with Plato in 
a portico built by Phidias, and painted by 
Apelles, might repair to hear a pleading of 
of Demosthenes, or a tragedy of Sophocles, 
Alas, no! Such days may never return. But 
then let it not be thought that we, in these 
days, are without our compensating intellec- 
tual repasts ; jor, can we not repair to the 
Cooper Institute, to hear Susan B, Anthony 
and Henry Ward Beecher discourse upon ne- 
groes? Thence to any one of our numerous 
churches to hear a discourses upon negroes ? 
—thence to suoh supremely intellectual ga- 
therings as the New England Dirner, to hear 
such sages as John A, Dix, Daniel E. Sickleg, 
James T. Brady, Mayor Opdyke, discourse 
upon negroes! Great age! great country! 
worthy the gods--of Africa. Nil desperandum 
—avaunt despair. 

+Mr. Forney thinks that Mr. Lincoln has 
earned some higher title than that of “ Pre- 
sident.” We think that he deserves a cer- 
tain kind-of elevation. And for the sake 6f 
the great names which have preceded him 
in office, we are in favor of bestowing upon 
Mr. Lincoln some other title than that of 
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President. What shall it be? If he were 
not the reverse of every thing that is high in 
his manners, he might be called his Loyal 
Highness. But, under the circumstances, 
that would be ridiculous. His Loyal Low- 
ness might do. But that might not suit the 
ambitious views of Mrs. Lincoln, who has 
already been dubbed ‘the Republican 
queen” by Republican editors. He could be 


called the Czar, but that might be offensive © 


to our new Russian cousins. The Kahn 
would de, but for the fact that the Khan of 
Tartary might take it ill, and make it the ex- 
cuse for declering war upon us—an 
amusement of which we have enough just 
at this moment. Fora similar reason, the 
Dey might be objected to, as it possibly 
might bring us into collision with the Dey of 
Algiers. The title of King may be a year or 
80 in advance of public opinion in this coun- 
try. . And besides, applied to such a fellow 
as Lincoln, it would look-as much out of 
place as a steeple on a pig-pen or hen-roost. 
On the whole, we think the Republicans will 
Lave to fall back upon some such name as 
Abraham Africanus I. Africanus is good, and 
is certainly a title which Mr. Lincoln ought 
to be proud to wear. 

—It appears that the Rev. Henry Ward 


Beecher is not only an innovator in theology, 
morals, politics and clerical manners, but he 


is an innovator in church music also. From 
authority which is as much entitled to confi- 
dence ts Mr. Beecher’s own word would be, 
we are informed that he is about to intro- 
. duce a new.and novel instrument in church 
music into Plymouth Church. It is to be 
composed wholly of drums, of at least twenty- 
five im number, and of different sizes, gra- 
dually increasing in their dimensions, from 
the smaller treble to the larger base tones, 
These are to be arranged in a circular posi- 
tion, and the performer will stand in the cen- 
tre, thumping with a tremendous mallet 
each particular drum, before, behind, or at 
his side, as the note or movement of the 
composition may require. It is said that Mr. 
Beecher’s motives for this remarkable inno- 
vation are entirely patriotic. He affirms, 
avid, as we think, with pérfect consistency, 
that church music ought to be martial to cor- 
respond with the sermons and prayers. We 
think that nine out of ten of the churches 


will adopt his grand Kertzzprum Oncan. We 
shall duly chronicle the progress of this great 
musical wonder of the age. 

—A correspondent desires us to say what 
the punishment ought to be for those who 
seek to change the Government of this coun- 
try from a Republic into some sort of a mon- 
archy, adding, ‘“‘I find many such.” A de- 
sire to change or subvert the Government is 
not a crime punishable by law, so long as no 
act is committed. Mon have a right to pre- 
fer a monarchy toa Republic ; but living in , 
a Republic, they have no right to attempt to 
subvert it by a destruction of its Constitution 
and laws. The penalty of such an under- 
taking is, by the laws of the land, death. 
That is what those who attempt this busi- 
ness will get, if they are ever brought to jus- 
tice. Mr, Lincoln can incur this dreadful 
penalty just as easily as the poorest vagrant 
in the land. Such is the virtue of our laws. 
When Brutus discovered that his sons were 
endeavoring to subvert the Consular Govern- 
ment among the Romans, and to restore the 
kings, he dragged them into the Forum, and 
before the whole assembly caused them to be 
scourged with rods, and afterwards cut off 
their heads, That was a severe and awful 
blew of justice ; but it was the law. The 
Lord have mercy upon the Abolitionists, 
whenever the friends of the Constitution and 
of its laws, rise up in their might to punish 
those who are subverting it! 

—Kossnth lives at Turin, poor and wan, and 
his wife isin consumption. How long is it 
since we feasted him here, and almost split 
the heavens with glorifying him, as the tugi- 
tive from Russian despotism, and as the hand 
chosen of God to smite the altars of Musco- 
vite tyranny? Now, in this little time, we 
allow him to starve in his wretchedness, 
while we receive, with the same loud plau- 
dits that welcomed him to America, the sail- 
crs and representatives of that godless des- 
potism which we denounced, and gave onr 
money to destroy, at the reception of Kos- 
suth! Since the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln, we seem to be possessed of legions of 
devils, And they are quite as foolish and 
destructive devils as those that drove the 
swine down the steep places of Judea into 
the sea of Gallilee. ‘We feast and pet the re- 
presentatives of Muscovite despotism, while 
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we cut the throats of our own countrymen, 
and leave millions of the widows and or- 
phans of the brothers we have killed to 
pine and starve in unheeded and unpitied 
woe. Thisis Abolition philanthropy. This 
is Abolition justice! This »s the feast of 
foolishness and death to which the lunatics 
of Lincoln & Co. have invited’ the people of 
America! 


—The Paris La Patrie wants to know why 
the President of the United States is called 
** Honest ?” Perhaps it is for the same rea- 
son that Louis the Thirteenth, who was void 
of any especial virtue, was called by the 
French people ‘Ze Jusie.” It is one of the 
follies of men to often apply titles which are 
the reverse of the character receiving them. 
Louis the Fourteenth was called the virtuous, 
when but few monarchs have had a more li- 
centious Court. Though Mr. Lincoln is 
called ‘‘ Honest Old Abe,” he has permitted 
more plundering, thieving, and robbing of 
the public treasury than has ever been al- 
lowed during all other Administrations put 
together. Under his Administration the de- 
moralization of the manners and habits of 
the capital of the United States has sunken 
to a pitch of infamy that cannot be matched 
by any other capital in the civilized 
world. When the Duchess of Montmo- 
rencie was told that the king had caused the 
murder of her husband, she exclaimed, 
‘‘What! is this the king who is called Louis 
the Just?” And when we think of the abo- 
minations that have been committed by this 
Administration, we exclaim, is this the Pre- 
sident that is called «« Honest?” 


—A member elect of Congzess, who for- 
merly spent some time in Washington, writes 
us that he has lately visited that city, and he 
says: ‘I should not have known the place. 
All the air of respectability of former times 
has given place to the most lousy-looking 
vulgarity.” It reminds us what some gentle- 
maen of England said of the Court of James 
the First : ‘‘We went to Tibalds to see the 
King, who received us very graciously ; but 
we allsaw a great change between the fa- 
shion of the Court as it then was, and that of 
the Queen, (Elizabeth, ) for we were all lousy 
by sitting in Sir T. E.’s chamber.” 


—A man in.Belfast, Maine, writes us to 


take exceptions to something we have writ- 
ten of Vice-President Hamlin, and he wants 
to know, “what could you say to him per- 
sonally, if you were to meet him after this?” 
Well, the first thing we should probably say, 
would be to ask him if he had washed his 
tace, or had on a clean shirt for a month. 
And if we discovered that he was clean 
enough for a gentleman to approach, we 
should thank him for the great improvement 
in his personal habits. 

—The wife of a Republican Senator in 
Washington does not sympathize with her 
husband’s admiration of negroes. She says, 
‘they steal everything they can lay their 
hands on, and leave such a foul stench on 
everything they don’t steal, that she wishes 
they had taken that too.” The good woman 
seems not to be aware that this is the dis- 
tinguishing, the poetic virtue of the negroes: 

“ Stealing—and giving odors,” 

—An admirer of Ben. Butler, writing in a 
Boston paper, calls him ‘the Nero of the 
war.” Perhaps he meant to write Hero, but 
Providence and the types corrected his blun- 
der. So the types make a Washington letter 
writer say that ‘‘the President is busy en- 
tertaining the Ruffians.’ That is what he 
has been doing ever since he went to Wash- 
ington. 

—Dr. Johnson lays it down as a rule that 
*¢ those who can be easily converted to new 
theories, can be easily debauched.” The ex- 
perience of the Abolitionists with such life- 
long Democrats (see Tribune) as Daniel 8S, 
Dickinson and Lyman Tremain, and “the 
Beast,” would seem fully to,sustain the harsh 
tule of the great Bear of British literature. 


—An ex-Governor who has lately visited 
Washington, says that *‘nearly all traces of 
good breeding have fled the city.” How can 
that be, when we are told that over three 
thousand mulatto babies have been born 
there since the accession of the present party 
to power? 

— Dulce est desipere, exclaims Horace, i. ¢., 
**"tis delightful to play the fool.” If that be 
so, thofe Democratic members of Congress 
who denounce the war as unconstitutionally 
carried on, and yet vote sup»lies for it, must 
be he happiest fellows on earth. 








—The Tribune tells Congress that a law must 
be passed immediately adding three more 
judges to the United States Supreme Court. 
This is proof that, as the Court now stands, 
it is against the unconstitutional a:ts of the 
party in power. Mr. Lincoln has appointed 
four already—Swayne, Davis, Miller, and 
Field. But it seems they must somehow 
have three more, in order to receive no check 
to their abominations, Seward threatened 
years ago that if ever they got power, they 
would remodel the Supreme Court. It is 
known that the Supreme Court will pro- 
nounco the legal tender act unconstitutional, 
so they must tinker the Court to suit their 
revolutionary deeds. When they have a ma- 
jority made of such material as Dick Bus- 
teed, it will be all right for anything they 
please to do. 

—We have scarcely ever taken up a more 
readable volume than Tus Barriz Frexps oF 
tae Souru, published by Bradburn, of this 
city. Itis from the pen of an English offi- 
cer, who has served in the Southern Army, 
and abounds in graphic pictures of camp 
life, stirring incidents of the war, and deli- 
neations of southern society. Of course it 
is written with a strong partiality for the 
Confederate side of the question, but the 
light it throws upon southern hfe must make 
it acceptable to all classes of readers. 


—The new postal currency, when analyzed, 
will be found a most faithful emblem of the 
principles and character of the Republican 
party : 

1. Its front is black, signifying that the war 
is for the negro. 

2. Its back is red, typical of the blood that 
is to be shed to free the negro. 

8. The centre of the front is gilt, typical of 
the guilt of the Abolition conspirators against 
the Union. 

4. Itis made to split easily, to represent 
the designs of the Abolitionists to split their 
country in two, in accomplishing the Aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Chase has 
been successful, at least, in the fashion of his 
shinplasters. 

—John Selden,. whom Grotius calls the 
‘glory of England,” says, ‘Liberty is the 
power of doing that which the laws permit.” 
This is also Tully's definition. But a greater 
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than either Tully or Selden, even Abraham 
Lincoln, interprets it to mean, the power of 
doing that which the law does not permit. 

— A kind cotemporary is at a loss to know 
why the Republican editors are all “‘ pitching 
at the editor of Taz Orp Guanp.” For the 
same reason, we suppose, that a pig, when it 
comes out of the mire, generally seeks a 
clean place to rub against. 

—The editor of a blazing Black and Red 
Republican paper in Massachusetis, says, 
‘we had rather have our head in a vice than 
not to make an end of slavery now.” You 
have so long had a vice in your head, that 
the change you speak of might be a relief. 

—A noisy loyal league woman at Pitts- 
burg, is about to start a paper. She is going 
to prove that the pen is mightier than the broom- 
stick. If her husband believes it, he will 
probably start for the wars. 

—Referring to the right time for the Abo- 
titionists to strike, Beecher says, ‘‘our hour 
is now come.” Then is the gallows ‘all 
right,” and ‘* the devil will get his dues.” 

—An Abolition editor says he is ready to 
sacrifice his life on the altar of his country. 
If the varlet will syell altar with the prefix of 
an h, the whole country will bid him God 
speed. 

—A Republican editor says, ‘‘ the Demo- 
crats are pretty busy up Salt River just now.” 
Yes, sir; they are spawning, and next year 
will come down in legions. 

—Punch says:—‘‘ mrs. Partington wants 
to know why the Americans cannot imitate 
the French in this last move as in everything 
else. Why not submit the quarrel to arbi- 
tration? She is sure Mr. Lincoln is arbitra- 
ry enough for anything.” 

—We have, or our subscribers have, a good 
deal of trouble with postmasters in some lo- 
calities. Do these gentlemen know that it is 
a State’s prison offence for them to stop a pu- 
per short of its destination? If they do not, 
there is a way of impressing that fact upon 
them in a manner they will find it very dith- 
cult to forget during the rest of their lives. 

—The editor of Taz Orp Guarp would re- 
mind all subscribers hereafter to be careful 
and address all business letters to the pub- 
lishers, as, in his absence from the city, they 

could not be attended to untiP his return. 
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